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are the step-rate plan peculiar to fraternal in-
surance, whereby the rates are increased at
five-year intervals; and several modifications
involving higher rates in youth to counteract
insufficient later rates. The reserve is limited
to one year, and is supplied by making prem-
iums payable in advance.

The most influential agent in procuring these
reforms has been the National Fraternal Con-
gress, organized in 1886 primarily for the pur-
pose of establishing uniform minimum rates
throughout the United States. Voluntary
agreement on the part of the various orders
proving impossible, and existing legislation

ganized on the lodge system, with ritualistic
ceremonies, for the advantage of members and
their beneficiaries. Their usual foundation is
a contract to pay, by means of assessments, a
stipulated amount of insurance to the bene-
ficiaries of deceased members, and in many
instances sick, disability, or other benefits.
They are not conducted for profit, and have
no capital stock. The general aim of these
societies is to cultivate a spirit of fraternity.
The government is carried on by representa-
tives from the local branches, and the consti-
tution and by-laws of each society are deter-
mined by the members. To some, men alone
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being inadequate, a bill was draughted in 1910
for introduction into the State legislatures.
This bill provided in part for sufficient rates
based on sound mortality tables, and stipu-
lated that societies found insolvent by their
annual reports should be readjusted according
to certain regulations. Laws have been passed
in about thirty States containing the chief
articles of the bill, and embodying the provi-
sion that future rates shall be calculated from
mortality tables at least equal to those of the
National Fraternal Congress. See INSURANCE.
Consult Landis' Life Insurance Problems
(1910); Anderson's Valuation and Readjust-
ment of Assessment Companies and Fraternal
Societies (1913),

Fraternal Societies, in the United States,
are corporations or voluntary associations or-

are eligible; some have attached organizations
to which only women relatives are eligible;
others admit both men and women; and a few
are for women only. The fraternal beneficiary
societies of the United States are the out-
growth of the friendly societies of England,
and have the same basis and fundamental
principles, although they possess features
which are distinctly American.
As early as 1730 the Masonic Order was in-
troduced into Pennsylvania, and in 1735 there
were lodges in half a dozen of the leading cities
of America. In 1819 the Order of Odd Fellows
found its way to the United States; in 1836,
the Ancient Order of Foresters and the Ancient
Order of Hibernians; in 1839, the Ancient
Order of Druids. Following these came the
Sons of Hermann in 1840, and the German